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MUCK. 

Much has recently been said about muck or mud 
asa manure; and [ hupe that none will think that 
enough has been said, till much more is known,— 
I have read what was lately said at the Stat House, 
and many communications in our agricultural pa- 
pers. WhatI lave learned by experiment is but 
little, for I am a very small farmer. Still, 1 am 
not aware that others have told all that has occurred 
to me as useful to be known. 

There are a few acres of swamp or low meadow 
on my farm, covered with hassocks, wild grass, and 
stones. The mud or muck is from six inches to 
three feet deep ; and below this is a white sand, 
making a very hard pan. This sand has not prov- 
ed of any value when dug or plowed to the sur- 
face. The meadow is difficult to drain, and proves 
of little value except for pasture in the spring, and 
for muck. 

Some years ago I looked at this meadow, and at 
certain pond holes where much mud was collected, 
and asked how it came there. I looked at the 
higher lands, and saw that they lacked what was 
collected in the low places. I then guessed where 
the mud came from, and resolved to carry some of 
it back. 

In the autumn I had forty or fifty loads carted 
upon two gravelly ridges, where scarcely any thing 
would grow, or had grown for many years. I 
placed itin small heaps, and spread it the next 
spring. The grass upon which it was spread, 
started very early; partly because of the blackness 
of the surface. Wherever any of it was spread, 
the crop was greatly improved. I plowed one 
ridge after spreading a large quantity of mud, and 
then used some more in the hills of corn, squashes, 
potatoes and beans. The beans were followed by 
turnips. Wherever there was any mud applied, 
the advantage was very appareut. I applied more, 
and sowed grass seed. ‘These ridges will produce 
clover, timothy, and any good grass, in large crops, 
with a little mud. 

The fields which I usually cultivate, have a 
heavy, clayey soil, with many stones and rocks. 
To manure them, I have tried the following experi- 
ments. 

In the spring or autumn, I have placed by the 
side of my pig-yard, some loads of mud. I put this 
into the yard as fast as the hogs worked it over. 1 
supposed this to be manure of the first quality. In 
my cow-yard I placed a large quantity of mud in 
the autumn. In the spring, as soon as it could be 
moved, I prepared to make a manure heap. I 
spread about three inches of mud, covered this 
with lime slacked on the spot; then a little more 
mud, then two inches of horse and cow manure, 
with the straw and hay that were mixed with it. 
These were followed by similar layers, The mud 
was the greater part of the heap. When I carted 
it to be spread on the fields or put into the hills of 
Corn and potatoes, it was thoroughly mixed, 





; - | , 
This manure was used in the same manner and | Those who reside where venomous serpents are 
in the same quantities as the manure from the ‘pig common, may be able to give us well authenticated 
yard ; and no one could perceive in one part of the facts, which will show conclusively whether this 


season, that one kind was more useful than the | tree has such powers as are ascribed to it. 


other. 


Every 


person must be regarded as interested in such in- 


When some stable manure is cullected during | formation. 


the summer, or reserved from the*winter, it should | 


be used with mud and lime in the autumn. 


The mud and lime may be mixed in the eutumn, |it very valuable. 


‘The white ash is one of our most beautiful trees, 
'and the strength and elasticity. of its timber, render 
If the obliging Editor will afford 


and the manure from tke stable added in the spring. his aid, we may now learn froin every part of the 
The main points now urged, are that mud or | country what is known concerning its virtues in 


muck should be returned to the higher grounds | preventing and curing poison. 


from which they came ; and that lime and barn ma- 
nure, on such land as mine, are useful, when mixed 
with the mud. 
stable manure make it more useful. 


The mud alone ts good—lime and 


5. W. 
((7" We remember it used to be said in our boy- 
hood, that if we had a mixture of white ash in the 
| wood-pile, no snakes would come near the house. 
We had classed this among “idle tales” not worth 


Every farmer should consider that if he has any | regarding. But as our correspondent has experi- 
places containing mud, it needs to be carried back | enced the efficacy of the ash for other good purpo- 


to the fields from which the soi] has been washed. 
It should be dug, and placed on convenient ridges, 
where it is dry, and when the farmer is not driven 
by other work. ‘Then he should never allow his 
cart to return empty from the low to the high land. 
If it is not loaded with the produce of the farm, it 
should be loaded with mud. This should be 
placed in the pig yard, barn yard, or in heaps on 
the poorest lands. By spreading it in the spring, 
when it has been placed in heaps, or by making 
with it a compost manure, and then spreading it, or 
using it in the hilj, it will be found very valuable. 

I do not doubt that new modes of improving the 
quality of mud will be discovered ; but it is a good 
rule to do as well as we now know how to do, 

Ss. W. 


For the New England Farmer. 


THE WHITE ASH. 


It has frequently been said, and sometimes writ- 
ten, that the leaves, bark, and wood of the white 
ash have power over serpents, so that they cannot 
bite where this opponent is near them; and some 
say that the leaves, bark or wood of the white ash 
is acomplete antidote to the poison of serpents. 
We are told many things about this, which seem 
marvellous; but I am inclined to believe that there 
is much truth in what is related concerning the 
virtues of this tree. 

I have had no means of making experiments 
with the ash upon serpents, or wounds made by 


between the fingers, to the pimples caused by mos- 
quitoes. ‘The itching and soreness were instantly 
removed. 
a bee, | applied the same: when I applied the leaf, 
the pain was severe; as soon as the leaf was ap- 
plied, the pain ceased. 

Within a year or two [I saw an account, which 


In one case, when I had been stung by 


ses, we may have “idly” discarded the old saying. 
| Any facts upon the subject we shall be happy to 
publish.—Ep. N, E. F. 





For the N. E. Farmer. 


MEAT FOR HENS. 


A late number of your paper, Mr Editor, spoke 
well in respect to feeding and housing fowls. J 
believe the article was copied fromthe Albany 
Cultivator...The writer omitted to say that meat 
is essential to keeping fowls in good condition, and 
making them lay well. During the summer, fowls 
eat woris, flies, bugs, grasshoppers,—they cat 
meat. In winter, buy for them fish and flesh of 





the cheapest kinds—such as is often wasted. Cut 
it fine, and see them eat it. ‘Then gather the eggs, 


jand you will need no arguments to prove that this 





| them less hay, 


Ss. W, 


is profitable feeding. 





From the New Genesee Farmer. 


STRAW. 

How can [ make my cattle eat straw? I have 
often asked of some experienced. farmers. “ Give 
” was the general reply. Not liking 
this mode, however, and knowing that good farmers 
in England and this country made free use of straw 
as food for cattle, | resolved last summer, when 
threshing, to change my plan. I stacked it as 


usual, but in the progress of the work, sprinkled 
them; but I have often applied an ash leaf, rubbed | 


on from one to two bushels of salt. I used the 
«Pitto Thresher,” which gave me the additional 
advantage of mixing the chaff through the whole. 
Well, during the warm weatherin the first part of 
this month, my cattle, instend,of wandering about 


| with little appetite, might be seen any day engaged 


seemed to be well authenticated, showing thatsheep | 


had been cured by a decoction of white ash bark, 
when poisoned by the smal! laurel or calmia. 

The few facts which I have witnessed, and the 
many that have been rejated, induce me to request 


‘in filling themselves with straw. 
\the cows were tied upto receive their routs, their 


At night, when 


hay would be almost untouched. Their rotund 


appearance left me no apprehension of their starv- 


ing, however. ‘This was continued until near the 
present time, when I was obliged to reserve the 
remainder of the stack for the use of the stables. 


the Editor of the New England Farmer to afford Nearly a month's feeding of hay was saved. 
his aid in obtaining information on this subject. | 


Macedon, 12mo. 23d, 1841. W. R.S, 
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From the Farmer's Cabinet. 
— thirteen dollars! And if to this be added the cost 
OAT HAY. of seed and the labor of working the land, (the 

Mr Evirorn—It has long been known that the 'Tast item alone being about nine dollars,) we must 
ost crop, when thickly sown ona highly manured be astonished to find that even then there remains 
soil, forms one of the most valuable green crops for | 4 profit amounting, manure included, to more than 
soiling all kinds of cattle as well as horses, coming | the whole expense, valuing the hay at about one 
offin time for the land to be sown with turnips, | half cent per pound, After this, I do net hesitate 
beets or buekwheat, or even to be planted to pota- | to put the difference between an American and a 
toes, leaving the soil perfectly clean and in the Scotch climate to a ‘whole rent,” and if eleven 
most suitable order: for these crops; but it appears | days spent in drying a crop of hay, sufficient only 
from a late account, that the same crop when cut for carrying into temporary stacks, be not enough 
green, has been made into hay of the finest quali- ; 6 confirm us of this fact, I know not what more 
ty, the quantity also being very great. I here) We can expect to receive in the way of evidence. 
present you with the particulars of an experiment As hes said by your correspondent, here is proof 
inadé by W. Stewart, Esq., Peebleshire, Scotland, | positive that neither the cradle-scythe nor the 
for insertion in your valuable pages. He says: | horse-rake are yet known there; and in a climate 
|80 humid as to require eleven days to dry a crop 
“WJaving a field of 14 acres which had been ‘only partially, and so uncertain as to require that 
partially furrow-drained, and from which a crop of | that crop shall be put into two separate fixings be- 
oats had been taken, to prepare for a green COP 5 | fore it reaches the hay-loft, lest the rain should be 
finding there were about four acres which required |down upon it, and spoil all, no hope must ever be 
complete draining, and that it would be the better | entertained of getting off the grain crop in time for 
for extra working, I determined to sow it with oats /@ second crop of turnips, beets, or buckwheat, of 
for the purpose of making them into hay ; and this | of raising corn at all; while, judging from the ac- 
I did on the 11th day of March, sowing 26 bushels \count before us, the difference in the expenses in 
of seed on the four acres, without manure, S 
j#oon as the flower was a week out of the shot-blade, | certainty arising from so late a period of harvest, 
ow the 27th of July, 1 began mowing them; the ninst, indeed, warrant “ Vir’s” statement, that “the 
crop was put intoa temporary stack on the 7th of | ¢,-wardness of the seasons here, by which the far- 
August, and aftera few days it was carted to the | nor is enabled to secure his crops, both hay and 
barn-yadrd and put into the ricks of three or four | grain, so early as July, during long days and fine 
cartloads each, for the convenience of leading into | weather, often performing the labor. of two days in 


So | securing a general crop, and the difficulty and un. 
(ed out of them by across upon some stock that 


the hay loft. The produce of the four acres was 
15,224 pounds of hay. The horses prefer this fod- 
der to every other kind of hay, andI have now be- 
fore me my farm steward’s letter, saying, “The 
horses getting common oat fodder are in tolerable 
condition, but those getting oat hay and eating the 
same quantity of oats and doing the same work, 
are as fat as they can be.’ Annexed is a state- 
ment of the expense of the oat hay experiment: 
Cost of 26 bushels outs for seed, £4 68 
Work on the land, 1160 
Mowing, four days, 1 10 
Making hay from 27th Juiy to 7#h Aug. 0.186 
Carting and stacking, 0186 





| 
£8158, 


692 stones hay—22 |bs.—at 6d, 17 60 


Leaving a clear profit of £8124 
independent of the manure.” 

Now, sir, | think your readers will agree with 
me in considering this one of the most curious and 
interesting statements that have ever found their 
way to this country; and if it does not go far to 
bear out the reasoning of your correspondent Vir, 
in your last number on “ American farming,” I 
must have read that article to little purpose to be 
so mistaken. But what must we think of sowing 
six bushels and a half of seed oats per acre? It 
would not be easy to persuade many, that any re- 
turn canrepay such an outlay, any how! And 
then the mowers, being four days cutting four acres 
of green oats, at an expense, for this work alone, 
of five dollars, and a farther expense of nearly as 
much for eleven days drying and preparing and 
putting into temporary stacks, to be pulled to pieces 
in a few days and taken to the barn yard, there to 
be re-erected in larger stacks, preparatory and con- 
venient for a final removal tu the hay-loft, at an ex- 
pense of three dollars more. Say, therefore, for 


one, with the advantage of immediately recropping 


use of himself and his ont-door stock in the. com- 
|ing winter, with a moral certainty of obtaining a 
| season of sufficient length to bring them to full 
| maturity ; and after that to enjoy #ufficient space 
to winter-fallow every acre of unemployed land 
during the fine weather of autumn—all this is cheap 
jatan extra rent.” ‘To be sure the Scotch are ex- 
|empt from tythe and established-church rates, nom- 
,inally so called, but the English calculate that 
they are paid in the shape of extra rent, and it is 
‘a fact that lands in Scotland are charged with very 
| high rents. 


| With regard to the nutritive quality of oat hay, 
| I presume there is no question that it is great, the 
saccharine properties being enhanced by sacrific- 
ing the crop of grain; but I should be inclined to 
, allow it to stand a little longer, so as to give time 
| for the grain to form, but not to-ripen; it might 
| require judgment to fix the exact period, but. there 
| would be no difficulty about it. ‘lo cut such hay 
,into chaff, must be by far the best mode of expend- 
ing it, and it is reasonable to suppose that such 
fodder would be particularly sweet and suitable for 
,milk cows in winter, especially when given with 
)sugar beet, which also might be raised in this 
country as a second crop of the greatest luxuriance. 
I tell you, Mr.Editor, no one knows the blessings 
of such a climate—in other countries itis, of course 
unknown, while here, we are so accustomed to it 
as to be unable, properly to appreciate its advanta- 
ges. A. RANKIN. 


Perhaps our correspondent is not aware that the 
Scotch acre is one fifth larger than the English 
acre—say, therefore, four Scotch acres are equal 
to five acres English._— Ed. Cabinet. 


TF What is here called oat hay, is comnon in 
\ the eastern part of Massachusetts. We often cut 





his land on the removal of his first crops for the | 





|moewing, making and carrying four acres of oats, { our oats when fairly in the milk, and feed them out 


to steck unthrashed. They are considered worth 
about as much per ton as good timothy or herds- 
grass.— Ed. N. E. F. 





HOGS. 


We believe that experience has nearly, if not 
absolutely, determined that the Berkshires are not 
to be the favorite hogs in Massachusetts. The pe- 
culiar merits and defects of each noted breed are 
pretty well understood by ali our subscribers who 
take much interest inthe subject, and we suppose 
there is little occasion to load our columns with 
long dissertations upon swine. But in the West- 
ern Farmer, of January, is a letter upon hogs, from 
Solon Robinson, Esq., so pleasantly written that 
we are unwilling to deny our readers the sight of a 
few extracts: 


‘In the first place, I will premise, that after a 


very careful examination of a great number of dif- 


ferent breeds of Irish Graziers, Liecestershires, 
Woburns, Westchester, Mackay, ‘‘ Hospital,” Ne- 
apolitan, “ China Improved,” and unimproved, with 
a still greater number of the Land shark variety, 
that the more they are improved, the worse they 
become, unless their cross-grained nature is cross- 


partakes less of the nature and quality of a cross- 
cut saw, thana great portion of the swine of the 
U. States now do. I have come to the conclusion, 
and as I think, without fear, favor or affection, of 
or for-any of the homogenous genus homo, that the 
genuine Berkshire hog is as decent a hog as the 
nature of the subject will admit of. 

The Mackay breed is peculiar to the vicinity 
of Boston. It is an improvement upon the old 
China breed, giving greater size, and is well calcu- 
lated for that region of country, where it requires 


| hard digging to dig-feed enough together to feed a 


large breed of large feeders. Besides, in Massa- 
chusetts, the art and mystery of making “ whole 
hog. bacon,” is among the things often heard of, 
but never seen. A farmer there without pickled 
pork, would feel in as great a pickle as one in the 
west would if his smoke house should happen to 
lose its wonted fullness before the full time to re- 


fill it. So that the round and handsome barrel of 
the Mackay hog, when well fatted, being well cal- 


culated to make a fat barrel of barrel pork, is there 
held in high esteem, 

The “ Hospital” breed of hogs is one that has 
been made up of Berkshires, Mackay, and perhaps 
some other, at the Massachusetts Hospital at Wor- 
cester; and certainly ifthe credit of a hog can add 
credit toan establishment, that does credit to that 
State, the beautiful specimens of this breed that I 
saw at the last fair at Worcester, are well calcula- 
ted to doit. I hope none of your beautiful readers 
will objeet to the term “ beautiful hog,” for they 
must possess less of a hoggish disposition than I 
have, if they have no disposition to call sucha 
well disposed hog beautiful. The inmates of the 
Hospital certainly have no reason to complain of 
their hospitable fare or spare dict, if they are often 
allowed to dine off the spare ribs of such fair pork- 
ers as these. 

The Neapolitan has sometimes been called “the 
gentleman’s hog,” which may be all right, for I am 
sure he should not be called the lady’s hog— 
especially one of “those ladies” that put pan- 
talets upon the legs of the piano, because “she 
could not bear to see naked legs inthe room ;” for 
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the Neapolitan hog, having come from a warm 
country, has neglected to come properly clothed, 
and therefore may be said to be a naked hog. 





What little hair he has is black, generally, though the field has averaged two tons, and is by no means | 
sometimes he tries to hide his nakednesa with oth- | a rich soil. 


er colors. 
the “naked truth” would be beneficial both to the 
buyer and seller of “improved” hogs, many of 
which, it must be confessed, are only made so by 
the faculty of hiding the naked truth; yet I must 
say, that the Neapolitan, although he may be a 
good enough hog fora gentieman, is not so fora 
farmer. 
* 4 * 2 * * * 

One more sentence about hogs, and [ have done 
with this “ whole hog” subject. 

Among the recent importations, I saw an entire 
new variety, called “Kennilworth hogs,” in which 


I fancy will be found size enough even to suit the | 


taste of a southern gentleman, who wrote to Mr 
Allen for a hog “as big as a horse.” For though 
only about three months old now, they are half as 
long and half as high as “a right smart chunk of a 
colt,” 

One more word in the way of advice, to all buy- 
ers of stock. Never purchase from any man but 
one of known and established integrity, who has a 
character to lose, but which he is determined nev- 
er to do. 

And now, Mr Editor, may you never have peace 
in your mind while you have a piece in your pock- 
et, until you have induced a goodly share of the 
citizens of the valley of the beautiful Ohio, to take 
a piece of your monthly advice, that the best way 
to keep peace in the family, will be to get a family 
of peaceable pigs in the pen, and then they will 
never be withouta piece of good bacon, with which, 
when ho calls, they can treat their old friend, 

SOLON ROBINSON. 

Lake C. H., Ia., Nov. 27, 1841. 


GLASS FACTORY MANURE. 

IT subjoin the experiments of the Superintendent 
of the Glass Manufactory, at Sandwich, Plymouth 
Co., Deming Jarves, in the use of a material not 
much known as a manure. Iam much indebted to 
his kindness for this account. As there are some 
extensive glass manufactories in Middlesex county, 
this substance may be equally procurable there. 

“ Agreeably to your request, I herewith give you 
a statement of the mode of using, and of the ef- 
fects as a manure, of the material obtained by the 
glass manufacturers in refining their pearl or pot 
ashes—usually called neutral salts, being that part 
of the ash not soluble in water. After many ex- 
periments, I found a barrel of this material well 
mixed with 10 horse cart-loads of soil or loam, was 
the best proportion. Too much care cannot be 
taken in mixing the material wel! with the earth— 
as from its unctuous nature it is apt to lie in lumps, 
and do more injury than good, When well pre- 
pared, I have found it the most powerful manure [| 
have ever seen used. I have successfully applied 
it—and in all cases as a top-dressing—on cold 
grass land, meadow, and high grass ground ; also 
on ploughed fields for rye, corn, oats, &c. Wher- 
ever used it has been marked by powerful effects. 
inthe various experiments [ nade, no other ma- 
nure was applied the same year. On one field in 
grass of about ten acres, I dressed a few acres ata 
time with this material ; the other part of the field 
I dressed with barn manure, at a rate equal to 15 





/ 
| readily discover the difference in the growth ; and 
when mowed, the part manured with the mineral 
yielded full one quarter more crop. _ For five years, 





I found in 


| grass ground where the various kinds of foul grass | 


or weeds grew—such as some cal] lamb’s tongue, 
sorrel, &c., all these disappeared, and the clover 
and herdsgrass took their place. Iam this fal] 
dressing the last acre with this material, and do 
not intend to use any other manure; my practice 
has been to spread about 20 loads to the acre. In 
ploughed land I have found the same iveneficial re- 
sult when compared with that part manured with 
barn manure. ’ 





| 


| So as to occasion much surprise among his neigh- 


How long its good effects wil] last, I cannot 
say; certainly for three years its influence is felt. 
Wet ground will bear more of it than dry ; too 
much on dry ground burns the land. 

It has been used in this Vicinity, at times, for 
twenty years; but the want of knowledge in tem- 


used it secretly and with great success; se much 


bors, that his farm yielded so luxuriantly, when he 
did not appear to make more barn manure than they 
did. P 

I once ploughed under a strong dressing, but 
did not discover any good effect from it; my im- 
pression at the time was, I lost my labor and ma- 
terial. 

Its alkaline property cannot be very strong, as 
all that can be obtained from it by the several pro- 
cesses which it passes through in the hands of the 
glass manufacturer, is small, yet strong enough to 
neutralize the acid in the soil. When mixed as 
heretofore named, and thrown in a pile, no weeds 
will grow in it for two or more years, but it will 
remain dry and barren.” —Colman's Fourth Report. 





PRODUCTIVE LAND. 


The produce of a small piece of land in Greton, 
belonging to George Brigham, is so remarkable, 
that I subjoin it. The owner, the year I visited 
him, besides a full supply for his cow, sold ten dol- 
lars’ worth of hay. The abundance of the yield ‘is, 
I believe, to be in some measure attributed to the 
fact that a large potash establishment, forty years 
since, stood on the lot. 

“The small plat of ground which you saw when 
at Groton, contains one and a half acre; about one 
half of which is meadow bottom, deeply gravelled 
more than thirty years since. I mowed the grass | 
about twelve years, and once inthree or four years 
gave it a light dressing of common manure. Find- 
ing it to yield much more hay than was necessary 
for a cow, and wishing to save the trouble and ex- 
pense of. pasturage, perhaps a mile or more fram | 
home, [ appropriated one half acre for that purpose. 
It produced a good supply for five years; when I 
gave it a light dressing of compost mannre, and 
reduced the pasture to sixtyeight rods by accurate 
survey. It has for the last four years supplied my 
cow with an abundance of feed, from early turning 
ont to September first. The pasture is low ground 
bordering on meadow, and is always moist. | 
have never noticed a dry spot, even in the driest 
seasons. 





ox-loads per acre. Before mowing, the eye could 





Tam no chemist, and cannot descrive | 
Although I think that a little more of | by what property it acts on the land. 





women. 


It might be made to produce a much larger quan. 
tity.” —Tbid. 


From the Albany Cultivator. 


“DID'NT | DRUM WELL?” 

Many of your readers, doubtless, iave read the 
| anecdote of the justly celebrated merchant of Bos- 
‘ton, Billy Gray, as he was familiarly called; but 
| dest all your readers may not have seen it, [I will 
| take the liberty to give the substance here. When 
| Mr Gray was somewhat advanced in years, he was 
| one day superiniending a piece of carpenter work— 
| for nothing about him was permitted to escape his 

vigilant eye; he had occasion to reprimand the 
}man who was performing it, for not doing his work 
well. The carpenter turned upon him—he and 
|“ Billy” being known to each other in their youth ; 
jand said, “Billy Gray, what do you presume to 
lscold ne for? You are a rich man, ‘tis true, but 


pering it, made its usefulness very limited. One | did n't I know you when you were nothing buta 
farmer for many years secured all a glass manu- | drummer 2” 
factory made; and he told me ten years since, he did nt I-drum well 2” 


“Well, sir, did’nt [I drum well, eh, 
The carpenter was silenc- 


,ed, and-went on to do his work better, agreeably to 


Billy’s orders, 

Billy Gray commenced his career a poor boy, 
and began early and continued through his long 
life toact on the principle of always drumming 


}well; or in other words, of daing every thing as 


it ought to be done, and not by halves; and the re- 
sult was, that he died worth bis millions.of dollara, 
A number of years since, 1 heard from his nephew, 
who received his mercantile education in his un- 
cle’s counting -house, several anecdotes connected 
with his habits of early rising, untiring industry, 
personal supervision of his immense business, and 
the clock-work manner in which every thing about 
him had to move—indeed, always “drumming 
well.” This is a text from which much, very much 
might be dednced to the advantage of every far- 
mer. Let wey one ond all, endeavor through the 
year 1842, to drum betler than we have ever drum- 
med before ; and an.increased reward to our labors 
will be the sure result. L. A. MORRELL. 


Barley.—Barley should be sown as early in the 
spring as the ground can be well fitted for its re- 
ception. We have known it sown from April to 
June; but it may be observed, as a general rule, 
that on soils equally prepared, the early sown 
grain always gives the best samples, From the 
Ist to the 15th of May may be considered the usual 
time of sowing. It rarely suffers from spring 
frosts. 

Any soil that will produce good roots, or clover, 
will grow barley. It should be rich and friable, 
moist, but not wet. Cold, heavy, tenacious soils 
are unfit for this crop,—Albany Cult. 


A Cutting Reply.—An orphan beggar boy ap- 
plied for alms at the house of an avaricious rector, 
and received a dry mouldy crust. The rector in- 
quired of the boy if he could say the Lord’s Prayer, 
and was answered in the negative. “ Then,” said 
the parson, “[ will teach you that: repeat after 
me—* Our Father who’ Our father!” said the 
boy; “Is he my father 38 well as yours?” « Yes, 
certainly,” said the priest. “ Why then,” replied 
the boy, “how could you give your poor brother 
this mouldy crust of bread ?” 








“The adjoining acre, about two thirds of which 
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is meadow bottom, has with common usage, produc- 
ed from two to two and a half tons of hay annually. 
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For the N. E. Farmer. 


POTATOES. 


There is no use to me in proving that Mr Bar- 
num, of Vermont, raised 2000 bushels of potatoes 
on an acre, except that of provoking me to ask how 
it was done. I desire to raise two thousand bush- 
els to the acre; but Mr Barnum and the editor do 
not tell me how to do it, 

Facts, which tel] only what has been done, are 
not satisfactory ; we want truths which tell what 
may be done, and how it may be done. S. W. 


(We have had from varioua sources, hints of 
wishes that we would republish Mr Barnum’s state- 
ment to which we have referred, (vol. xiii. p. 329, 
N. E. Farmer.) As many of our subscribers are 
probably not in possession of that volume, we take 
the hints, and republish the statement so far as the 
mode of culture is concerned. 

We are glad that 8. W. wants to raise 2000 
bushels per acre, and hope he may succeed accord- 
ing to his wishes, We have faith that it can be 
done, but are no firm believer that it will often be 
done. 

We have tnnde a hasty casting of figures and 
find that if one should plant in hills 3 ft. 3 in. apart 
each way,and put one potato in each hill, there 
will be required to seed an acre 4000 potatoes. 
Mr Barnum’s distances will require 31,360. We 
have just weighed one half a peck of eastern blue- 
noses, (rather small,) and find the weight 8 Ibs. ; 
and a common sized potato of the lot weighs 4 oz. 
This will give 32 potatoes in the half peck, or 256 
per bushel. Dividing 4000 by 256, we obtain 15 
5-8 bushels as a common seeding. And dividing 
31,360 by 256, we get 122 1-2 bushels as the seed 
required in Mr Barnum’s way. The expense of 
seeding and of tilling is great, but try a small 
patch, and see if you do not get well paid for the 
expense.—Ep. 4 


From Mr Barnum’s statement :— | 


“ PREPARATION 


“ Whatever soil may be selected for this purpose, 
to insure a large crop it should be highly manured 
with compost, decomposed vegetables or barn yard 
manure—the latter I consider preferable, when it 
can be obtained with convenience; if raw or 
coarse be made use of, it should be spread imme- 
diately before the first plowing, on the same day, 
to prevent the evaporation of ita best qualities, 
which will rapidly depart if left exposed to the sun 
and atmosphere, 

“The first should be deep plowing, and may be 
done as early as suits the convenience of the culti- 
vator. Ifa stiff marl or clay soil, it would be well 
to have it plowed late in the fall previous to plant- 
ing. Where compost or other substances not lia- 
able to fermentation, are intended as a manure, it 
is better the spreading should be omitted until just 
before the last plowing, after which it should be 
thoroughly harrowed fine and smooth as_ possible, 
then take a narrow light cultivator, or small plow 
calculated for turning a deep narrow furrow ; with 
this instrument lay your land in drills, twenty in- 
ches asunder and four inches in depth, running 
north and south, if practicable, to admit the rays 
of the sun to strike the plant equally on both sides ; 
put into the bottom of the furrows or drills about 
two inches of well rotted barn yard manure or its 
equivalent, then drop your potatoes, if of the com- 
mon size, or what is more important, that they con- 


TOR \BLANTING. 


| 











tain abont the usual quantity of eyes; if more, 
they should be cut, to prevent too many stalks 
shootiug up together. Put a single potato in the 
drills or trenches 10 inches apart; the first should 
remain uncovered until the second one is deposit- 
ed. Place them diagonally in the drills, which 
will afford more space between the potatoes one 
way, than if laid at right angles in the rows. The 
covering may be performed with a hoe, first haul- 
ing in the furrow raised on each side the drill, then 
carefully take from the centre of the space the 
soil to finish the covering to the depth of 3 1-2 or 
4 inches. By taking the earth from the centre of 


the space on either side to the width of 3 inehes, | 


it will leave a drain of 6 inches in the centre of 
the space, and a hill of 14 inches in width, gently 
descending from the drill to the drain; the width 
and depth of the drill will be sufficient to protect 
the plant against any injurious effects of a scorch- 
ing sun or drenching rain. The drains in the cen- 
tre will at all times be found sufficient to admit the 
surplus water to pass off. I am not at all tena- 
cious about the instrument to be made use of for 
opening the trenches to receive the manure and 
potatoes ; this work should be well done, and may 
be performed with a common hoe, with much uni- 
formity and accuracy, by stretching a line to di- 
rect the operation: it is true that the labor cannot 
be performed with the same facility as with a horse, 
but it can be better done, and I think at less ex- 
pense, taking into consideration the labor of the 


man to hold, the boy to ride, and the horse to draw | 


the. machine. 


earth from a barn yard that requires levelling; 
where convenient, it may be taken from swamps, 
marshes, the beds and banks of rivers or smal] 
sluggish streams at low water. If planted ona 
clay soil, fresh loam taken at any depth from the 
surface, even if it partakes largely of fine sand, will 
be found an excellent top-dressing. If planted on 
a loamy soil, the earth taken from clay pits, clay 
or slaty soil, will answer a valuable purpose. In 
fact, there are but few farms in the country but 
what may be furnished with some suitable sub- 
| stance for top-dressing if sought for. The hoeing 
er: hilling may be performed with facility by the 
| aid of a horse and cart, the horse travelling in the 





‘centre of a space between the drills, the cart wheels 


occupying the two adjoining ones, thereby avoid- 
| ing any disturbance or injury to the growing plants. 
The time for collecting the top dressing may be 
|regulated by the farmer’s own convenience ; the 
‘earlier the better. Deposited in large piles in or 
“near the potato field, is the most suitable place for 


| distribution.” 
{ 


| 
! 





From the Northern Light. 
NOTES FROM MY DIARY. 
BY'C, N. BEMENT, 

! I have kept a ‘ diary” or journal .f the « doings” 
(on my farm for the last six years, wherein every 
| thing of importance relating thereto is carefully 
noted ; and imore particularly wherein experiments 
are tried, as without my notes they would be of 
little use, It is the detail and correctness that 


DRESSING, HOEING, ETC. pe to experiments, whether favorable or unfavo- 


“When the plant makes its appearance above 


the surface, the following mixture may be used: 


For each acre, take one bushel of plaster and two 
bushels good ashes and sow it broad cast as even 
as possible. A moist day is preferable for this 
operation, for want of it a still evening will do. 

‘I consider this mixture decidedly more benefi- 
cial and much safer than plaster or ashes alone. 
The alkali and nitre contained in the ashes lose 
none of their fertilizing qualities in a moist season, 
and the invaluable properties of the plaster are 
fully developed in a dry one, by decomposing the 
atmosphere and retaining to a much later period in 
the morning the moisture of the evening dews, 
There are but few plants in our country that re- 


rable, their intrinsic value. Should the following 
| meet approbation, I may occasionally furnish oth- 
ers. 


| 


Germination of Seeds.—In order to hasten ger- 
mination, I soak my mangel wurtzel and beet seeds 
in hot water, and keep them warm for four or five 
days previous to depositing them in the ground, 
‘then draw off the water, and to make them sow 
easier, I have generally sprinkled and rolled them 
in plaster of Paris. One year I tried ona part, 
lime in powder, and to my surprise, that part which 
was limed came up some days earlier than that 
rolled in plaster, and that which was rolled in plas- 
ter came up a few days before that which was only 
soaked. The former kept the lead in color, size, 





ceive so great a share of their nourishment from | and luxuriant growth, throughout the season, 











the atmosphere as the potato. The time for dress-| In 1840, after soaking the seeds of my sugar 
ing or hoeing will be found difficult to describe,| beets in warm water four days, and draining off 
and must be left to the judgment of the cultivator ; | the water, I rolled a part in air slacked Jime in 
it should however, in all climates be done as early | powder; which, besides furnishing an alkali, has 
as the first buds for blossonis make their appear-|a great affinity for carbonic acid, which appears to 
ance. | be necessary to be extracted from the starch before 

The operation of hilling should be performed it can be made soluble, and which produces heat 
once and once only, during the season; if repented | by concentration of the oxygen and carbon when 
after the potato is formed, it will cause young) being extracted. After the seeds were thoroughly 
shoots to spring up, which retards the growth of | dampened and drained, [ sprinkled them with the 
the potato and diminishes its size. If weeds spring | powder of lime, and kept them damp by the use of 
up at any time, they should be kept down by the a small watering pot, for five or six days; at the 
hand or hoe, which can be done without disturbing |end of which time they had become plump, and 
the growing stalk. | when deposited in the ground they were not long 

My manner of hoeing or hilling is not to haul in/in pushing through their seed leaves, healthy, up- 
the earth from the spaces between the hills or rows, right, and dark green in color, and the plant healthy 
but to bring on fresh earth sufficient to raise the and vigorous. The reasons why I preferred lime 
hill around the plant 1 1-2 or 2 inches. In a wet! were, its cheapness, and the affinity of quick lime 
season the iesser quantity will be sufficient ; ina’ fur carbonic acid. As to its alkaline properties, 
dry one, the larger quantity will not be found too soda would probably.be much more powerful, but 
much. The substance for this purpose may con- lime seemed to be the more powerful, and that 
sist of the scrapings of ditches or filthy streets, the which had produced the most effect in the experi- 
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ments of M. Poyen and ethan, | in reference to the 
same matter. The seed was kept damp until sown, 
as the dry powder would be apt to injure the vital- 
ity; and seeds do not suit well to have their dor- 
mant powers brought into action without being sus- | i 
tained, forif far advanced and severely checked, | 
such a course might destroy life altogether. | 

My attention was first drawn tu this subject in 
1837, by one of my neighbors, who tried the expe- 
riment on his corn and potatoes with singular suc- 
cess. His field of corn was noticed by every one 
who passed it, as being of a much darker color, and 
maintaining a much more healthy appearance than 
any other crop in the neighborhood; and his crop 
was better, and the grain superior to that of his 
neighbors. It will be recollected that the year of 
1837 was a very unpropitious season for corn. He | 
applied it in the hill, where the seed was planted. 
It is to seeds containing albumen, principally in 
the form of starch, that it will be of most benefit. 
Hence the propriety of rolling wheat in lime be- 
fore sowing it. 

For the last two years I have been in the prac- 
tice of using a composition for my corn, which | 
have found very beneficial. I applied it as soon as 
the plants appeared above ground, and again after 
the first hoeing. It consisted of one part slacked 
lime, one part of ashes, and one part of plaster, | 
well mixed together, and applied the same as plas- | 
teron the hill. Since using this composition I 
have never been troubled with the grub or cut 
worm; and even the crows have not thought proper 
to trouble me. 

Albany, Jan., 








1842. 





For the N. E. Farmer. 


FOREST TREES—EFFECTS OF CROPPING. 


Mr Epiror—In a communication on the subject 
of planting forest seeds, (N. E. Farmer, vol. xviii. 
page 111,) it was remarked that my success with 
the several kinds of acorns had been far from sat- 
isfactory and gave little promise of much benefit 
to any generation. The growth from the acorn 
after four or five years was a mere shrub, which 
looked more like an incumbrance on the land than 
the foundation of the stately oak tree. This ill 
success, it was supposed, might be ascribed chiefly, 
if not altogether, to the character of the soil in 
which the acorns were planted: it was, in the lan- 
guage of farmers, worn out land. . But we did not 
entirely despair of some success even in so un- 
promising a situation, it was determined to try the 
experiment of cropping about the first of May. 
This was done last spring, not so early in May as 
might have been desirable, but about the middle of 
the month. We cut down a part of the shrubs 
even with the ground, and left a part in the natural 
state, that the effect of cropping might clearly ap- 
pear. On the 2ist of June the field was visited, 
and it was found that some of the sprouts from the 
stumps had Grown to the length of sixteen inches 
in little more than one month. Several sprouts 
sprang from every stump: some care and labor 
were necessary during the summer, in clearing 
away redundant sprouts and preserving only one 
of the most vigorous and shapely to each stump. 
Atthe close of vegetation last fall, the sprouts 
were taller than the natural growth from the acorn 
in six years. Thus far, the experiment has been 
attended with all desired success. Whether there 
will be sufficient energy in the soil to produce tim- 
ber trees, time will show. The writer cannot ex- 





} 


state, 





pect to see any near approach of the trees to ma._| 


turity ; but it is enough to stimulate him to perse- | 
vering labor, to know that every root introduced | 


into the soil, and every leaf that falls on it, are do- | 


ing something i in its restoration to the primitive | 


high importance to the community. It is painful 


The renovation of exhausted lands is of | 


“ For what purpose ?” 

“To improve her figure: no young lady can 
| grow up properly without them,” 

“I beg your pardon: young gentlemen grow up 
very well withont them, and so may young ladies.” 

“Oh, you are mistaken, See what a stoop she 
has already: depend on it, this girl will be both a 


and disheartening to survey or travel over fields | dwarf and a cripple, if we don’t put her into stays.” 


that answer no other visible purpose than post ways | 


to more useful spots. 
worn fields cannot be effected in processes of cul- 
tivation, probably for centuries, unless the tide of 
emigration, which is now swelling the population 
of the West, should at some time turn and flow 

with as great force eastward. 
bor for us to sow forest seeds in those fields which | 
we cannot renew in a course of cultivation. In 


The recovery of all our) God’s will; 





“My child may be a cripple ma’am, if such is 
but she shall be one of His making, not 
ours.” 

All remonstrance was vain; stays and every spe- 
cies of tight dress were strictly prohibited by the 
| authority “of one whose will was, as every man’s 


It is very little la- | ought to be, absolute in his own household. He 


also carefully watched against any evasion of the 
rule: a riband drawn tightly round my waist would 


doing this, we are preparing a most valuable inhe-| have been cut without hesitation, by his deter- 


ritance for future generations. 
press an emotion of wonder that so little has been 
done to replenish barren wastes with such trees as 
would enrich the soil, beantify the face of the coun- 
try, and ultimately supply some of the most press- 
ing wants of society in a rigorous climate, by fur- 
nishing both shelter and fuel. Are we slow to 
engage in this easy work because there is nothing 
in itof Yankee zest, immediate profit? Let us 
not, in worship of the fascinating idol, sordid gain, 
forfeit our characters as philanthropists or grow 
unmindful that other human beings are to succeed 
us, to whom accommodations and productive soils 
will be equally important as to us. 
MORRILL ALLEN. 
Pembroke, Jan. 20, 1842. 


TIGHT LACING 

The following is extracted from a work recently 
published in New York, entitled “ Personal Recol- 
lections, by Charlotte Elizabeth” :— 

* * « My dear father was right; and it would 
be a happy thing for girls in general, if somewhat 
of appearance, and of acquirement too, was sacri- 
ficed to what God has so liberally provided, and to 
the enjoyment of which a blessing is undoubtedly 
annexed. Where, among females, do-we find the 
stamina of constitution, and the elasticity of spirit 
which exist in those of our rural population who 
follow out-door employment? It positively pains 
me to see-a party of girls, a bonneted and tippeted 
double-file of humanity, 


‘That like a wounded snake, drags its slow length along,’ 


under the keen surveillance of a governess, whose 
nerves would never be able to endure the shock of 
seeing them bound over a stream or scramble 
through a fence, or even toss their heads and throw 
their limbs as all young animals, except that op- 
pressed class called young ladies, are privileged to. 
Having ventured, in a fit of my country daring, to 
break the ice of this very rigid and frigid subject, 
I will recount another instance of the paternal good 
sense to which I owe, under God, the physical 
powers without which my little talent might have 
laid by in a fapkin all my days. 

One morning, when his daughter was about eight 
years old, my father came in, and found sundry 
preparations going on, the chief materials for 
which were buckram, whalebone, and other stiff ar- 
ticles ; while the young lady was under measure- 
ment by the hands of « female friend. 


“Pray what are you going to do to the child?” 
«Going to fit her with a pair of stays.” 





We cannot sup-|mined hand; while the little girl of the anxious 


friend whose operations he had interrupted, enjoyed 
all the advantages of that system from which | was 
preserved. She grew upa wand-like figure, grace- 
ful and interesting, and died of decline at nineteen; 
while I, though not able to compare shapes with a 
wasp or an hour-glass, yet passed muster very fairly 
among human forms of God’s moulding; and I 
have enjoyed to this hour a rare exemption from 
headaches, and other lady-like maladies, that ap- 
pear the almost exclusive privilege of women in the 
higher classes.” 





SHEEP. 

Choice of Parents.—It is in general supposed, 
that if thefemale be by descent. sniall, that the 
length of tHe legs of the issue will not be influenc- 
ed by the male. The weight of the carcass isa 
good deal affected by the male, but not so much 
as by the female. ‘The impressions of one or the 
other, especially of the male, do not cease on the 
birth of the fruits of a connection, for though he 
may have no further meeting with that female, yet 
are the succeeding offspring tinged with his pecu- 
liar color, or modelled after his form. ‘!his is well 
ijlustrated by a fact which came under the notice 
of the Earl of Morton. His lordship bred froma 
male quagga and a mare of seven eighths Arabian 
blood, a female hybrid, displaying in form and col- 
or her mixed origin. he mare was then given to 
Sir Gore Ouseley, who bred from her first a filly 
and afterwards a colt, by a fine black Arabian 
horse; but both of these, in their colour and in the 
hair of their manes, strongly resembled the quagga. 
This isolated fact would be, however, but of small 
value if unsupported by others, which are luckily 
now of common occurrence, among which the fol- 
lowing tends strongly to its corroboration :—In the 
Philosophical Transactions for 1821, Dr. Wollas- 
ton relates that D. Giles, Esq. had a sow of the 
black and white kind, which, after littering by 4 
chestnut boar, of #he wild breed, was put, some 
time after the death of this, to boars of quite a 
different variety, yet the offspring were covered 
with chestnut marks, so as closely to resemble 
the long- er ise —Blucklock’s Treatise. 


Men ought to be esteemed for their moral worth 
and intelligence, not for their comeliness, parent- 
age and wealth, which so generally receive the 
homage of society. Fortune often bestows the 
latter on the most worthless and despicable char- 
acters, while she withholds them from the most 
virtuous and deserving.—WSelected. 
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Bostox, Wepnespay, Fesruary 9, 1842. 
= - — aaron = = 
FIFTH AGRICULTURAL MEETING AT THE 
STATE HOUSE. 
Silk Culture. 

Mr Quincy, President of the Senete, in the Chair. 

Rev. Mr Barbour, of Oxford, stated that in relation to 
every new branch of agriculture, there are some impor- 
tant questions at the bottom 
nius of the people, and the market favorable ? 
are, the bus ness promises well 

Is our climate favorable to the silk business? For 
this business there is wanted a climate warm anid dry, 


If they 


Are the climate, soil, ge- | 
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need it be so? 


The demands of the home market will 
be extended. There can be no fear of glutting the mar- 
ket in one generation. But suppose you have supplied 
the home market. ‘The United States may take the lead 
of the world in supplying the markets of the world 
Our climate is as good as any—our skill and industry 
are greater than those of any other country, where the 
climate favors the business. In other manufactures 
England competes with us; but in this she cannot: her 
climate is too moist. 

High Price of Labor.—Labor is worth not what it 
costs, but what it produces. We have driven India cot- 
ton out of the market. He was born in the back part 
of Vermont, and remembers when he had his first cotton 
shirt to wear to meeting, and it cost 42 cents per yard. 
And yet, notwithstanding the low price of labor in In- 





but not hot. A temperature of 70 to 60 degrees is bet 
ter than ahigher. ‘The worms suffer in very bot weath- 
er. Our climate is warm enough to answer very well, 
and it is dry, as are all climates where the prevailing 
winds are land winds. 
ascorn. ‘The good corn climate is favorable to both the 
tree and the worm. Our climate is better than any oth- 
er, excepting that of China, and is as good as that, being 
very much like it. Dr.-Parker, a missionary, und a na- 
tive of the East who is travelling in this country with 
the Doctor, say that our climate is the same—that the 
trees now are getting tu be the same, and cultivation the 
same ; that is, we now head down tle trees as they do. 
Some now cut up the bushes orgtwigs and gather the 
leaves in that way. ‘The trees oéed not be taken up in 
the fall, but in spring they must be headed down—(cut 
near the ground, if we understood the matter.—Ep.) 

We have fed in closed rooms, but it may be better to 
feed in open sheds, as they doin China. ‘This practice 
has not yet been adopted here. We have taken all-our 
ideas from Europe, rather than from China; though we 
probab'y ought to learn from the latter country, whose 
climate is like ours. 

Efforts were made to grow silk in this country more 


Silk requires the same climate 


than a century ago. Mr Barbour read some interesting 
extracts from the si!k journal of President Styles, show- 
ing that the subject here received attention as long ago 
as 1727, and that then the climate was favorable. But 
the colonists had obstacles which do not now obtruct 
It was and is the policy of England to 
make her colonies produce raw material, while she 
would do the manufacturing at home. Attempts were 
made to transport cocoons, but they mildewed, and al- 
ways will, on the passage. There was in the colonies 
but little manufacturing enterprise—but now our coun- 
try is full of it. 

Soil.—Is our soil suitable? There is. wanted a light, 
dry soil; sandy, gravelly ora light loam. Such is bet- 
ter than Leavy soil, and gives better eilk. A proper me- 
The trees should grow well, but not 


cur course, 


diuns is desirable. 
rank, <A soil that will give 35 bushels of..garn to the 
acre,is rich enough. Hus had acres of tregs, mostly 
multicaulis, standing out in winters past, ani has not 
lost any. Sometimes the twigs are killed, but this is of 
no consequence, as he cuts the trees down in the spring. 

Habits.—Are the habits of our country favorable ?— 
This pursuit may be more intellectual than most branch- 
es of farming, but it is not more difficult than others. 
We have enterprise and industry enough. Compara- 
tively little has been done in the manufacture—but we 
are improving in that. If there be difficulties, the man- 
ufacturing spirit of the age will surmount them. More 
practical knowledge is needed, but this can soon be 
gained. 

Market.—We import silk annually to the amount of 


dia, noone here now would make up India cottons if 
|givento him. And whot has caused the change? The 
|ingenuity and skill of our manufacturers have been such 


as to more than counterbalance the low wages of India. 
| Another Staple—We need another staple—another 
We want something with which to 
| meet our foreign exchanges. Cotton has seen its best 
'days. Rice, tobacco, meat and grain do not meet our 
| wants in full, Silk can answer the purpose. For the 
last 70 years our importations. amount to 247 millions 
If I buy 247 dollars worth more 
than I sell from my farm in a year, 1 run in debt or 
draw upon reserved sapita!. So of the nation. 
sometimes be wise to run into debt. 
nations is about 250 millions. 


branel of industry. 


above our exports. 


It may 
Our debt to foreign 
The amount of our silk 
importations in 20 years has been. about 250 millions. 
The inference then is this: we have gone into debt for 
our silk goods. No wonder that we have hard times. 
No mere doubt exists that we can grow silk successfully, 
than that we can grow corn, potatoes, &c. There is no 
more difficulty in feeding the worms than in feeding 
chickens. 

Mr Field, of Charlemont, stated that most persons 
who have attended to the subject, will agree with the 
statements of Mr Barbour. The business is in. its in- 
fancy. Itis lable to some interruptions—bad seasons 
for this, as for other things, will come. This promises 
as well as any other business in which we have had no 
more experience. Want of skill in the cure of the 
worm is probably th greatest difficulty. We have not 
yet satisfactorily learned the best modes of administering 
the food. He thinks a tight room, so constructed as to 
admit of good ventilation, is better than open sheds. 
Does not hold up the idea that farmers should neglect 
other crops for this, but that they should have this as 
a source of employment for females. It is well suited 
to them, excepting the collecting of the leaves, and to 
this they may attend in some cases. 

Gen. Holman, of Bolton, thinks that the agriculture 
of Massachusetts requiues a new staple. Rail roads 
will bring down the prices of our agricultural produce. 
We must compete with New York and the West Our 
agricultural interests will suffer, unless we get some 
new article. What shall we take hold of? Silk may be 
resorted to—and, said Gen. H., I expect to get my liv- 
ing from that branch of farming. He has experience— 
and the greatest difficulty—that of getting foliage enough 
—has heen overcome by the process of cropping the 
Foliage can be produced at so low a rate as to 
make this a first rate business He has reeled, the last 
season, 50 Ibs. ; has 20 or 30 more to reel. He intends 
to prosecute it for a livelihood in connection with other 
farming operations ;—thinks he has made it profitable. 

Mr Dodge, of Hamilton, thinks matters in relation to 
this subject look brighter than two years ago, and is 


trees. 








glad of it. But he should be sorry to think this the only 
bright spot in the farmer's prospects. If we need a 
new st»ple, will not farmers choose to take one about 
which we have not so much to learn? He doubts 
whether they will touch it, until it can be proved to be 
profitable. ‘I'he rail roads may cause our farmers to suf. 
fer in relation to some articles ; but in hay, also in win- 
ter apples, which are soon to be called for for foreign 
markets, we can do well. There seems to be no want 
of employment for females—and shou'd they engage in 
the silk business, the men almost will have to become 
dairywomen. Can the worms be kept back from hatch- 
ing until the leaves are grown to feed them upon ? 

Gen. Holman, Mr Field and Mr Barbour all! stated 
that experience proved that they can. 

There was much subsequent conversation, which we 
have no space for reporting. 

Subject for discussion at the next meeting—Sheep 
Hus-andry. 

THE WEATHER—AGAIN. 

The mildness of the winter is so remarkable as to de- 
serve particular record. Last. week, we described the 
month of January. On Thursday and. Friday of last 
week, (Feb. 3 and 4,) We had very warm rains. Nearly 
all the frost was out «f the ground on Saturday morning. 
We are. told that some farmers and gardeners in the vi- 
cinity have today been plowing. This afternoon we 
noticed that the budson the elms that ornament the 
sidewalks of Boston neck, have swollen very percepti- 
bly. Lilac buds by our window in Roxbury, are begin- 
ning to burst. 

Saturday, P. M., Feb. 5, 1842. 





WHAT WINS FAME? 


Cnartes Dickens has power to write, just as common 
and poor people talk. Because he has done this well, 
he is honored with more attention and fame than would 
be given to almost any other person who could come to 
ourcity from the old -world. ‘This looks well;—we 
would have wreaths of fame placed upon the brow of 
him who sympathizes with the poor and oppressed, and 
who anakes millions of readers sympathize with him 
while they turn over his pages, true to life—far rather 
had we that such genius should be honored with the 
laurel garland, than that it should encircle the heads of 
those who have been successful in the field of battle, or 
who wear the titles of nobility or royalty. 





Correction.—In giving last week an account of some 
fine hogs (Byfield and Mackay cross) raised by Col. 
Daniel Adams, we called West Newbury his place of re- 
sidence. He resides in Newbury, and his address is 
Newburyport. 

TF The will of the late Mr Benjamin Bussey, of Rox- 
bury, was presented for Probate on Tuesday last. He 
has left an inimense estate. Afier providing handsome- 
ly for his immediate descerdants, he has given one half 
of his property for the establishment of an agricultural 
achool on the place where he lived in Roxbury; one 
quarter to the Law school, and one quarter to the Theo- 
logical school connected with Harvard University.— 
Bost. Times of Monday. 








MASS. HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY. 
EXHIBITION OF FRUITS. 
Saturday, Feb. 5, 1842. 
Isabeila Grapes, in a fine state of preservation—from 


J. L. L. F. Warren, Brighton. 
For the Committe, 


B. V. FRENCH. 
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THERMOMETRICAL. 
Reported for the New England Farmer. 
Ra »yeof the Thermometer at the Gardenof the proprietors 
of the New England Farmer, Brighton, Mass. in a shaded 
Northerly exposure, for the week ending Feb. 6. 





“Feb. 1842. | 6A.M.[ 12,M.{5,P.M.] Wind. 





Monday, 31 | 34 | 48 | 49 |! S.E 
Tuesday, 1| 30 | 34 33 | N. W. 
Wednesday, 2 | 20 | 39 | 40 | S. E. 
Tlursday, 3 48 56 | 53 8. 
Friday, 4 | 60 | 52 46 | N. E. 
Hiturday, 5| 42 St] N. W. 
Sunday, | m+ @--+-e#-| & 


BRIGHTON MARKE'T.—Mospbar, Feb. 7, i842 
Reported furthe New England Farmer. 

At Market 300 Beef Cattle, 720 Sheep and 60 
Swine. 

Ixices.— Beef Cattle. A few choice cattle were ta- 
ken at about $6. We quote first quality, $5 50 a 5 
75. Second quality, $4 75a5 75. ‘Third quality $3 
75 a 450. 

Sheep. —Lots were sold $1 75, $2 25, $3 00, $3 50, 
and $4 50. 

Swine.—A lot to peddle at4e. At retail from 3 1-2 
to 5. 

Erratum. In our report last week Beef Cattle should 
have been reported as high as they are this week. 








WHOLESALE PRICES CURRENT. 
Corrected with great care, weekly 


SEEDS. Herds Grass, $2 25 to 3 00 perbushel Red Top, 
50 to 55 cents. Clover—Northern, 13c.—Southern, 12 to 13 c. 
Flax Seed, $1 89to 1 85 bu. Lucerne, 25¢ perlb. Ca- 
nary Seed, $4 00 a 450 per bushel. 

GRAIN. The sales of the.week bave been, new white, 
62a 63c; old do 64c; a cargo yellow flat, 65¢; and old do, 
from stores, 63 a 70c per bushel. Oats are quite dull of sale, 
43c. per bushel, 

Corn—Northern, bushel 72 to 73--do. Round Yellow 70 
a 7I1—do. Southern Flat Yellow 65 a 66-—White do. 62 a 64 
Barley 65 a 63—Oats—Southern 47 a 50—Northern do, 
43 to 50—Beans, per bushel 75 a 1 50. 

FLOUR. An increased demand at the early part of the 
week for Genesee, and diminished stock of common branils, 
has led to a slight advance in prices; sales were then freely 
made at $6 31 a 6 37, and at the close, with a more moderate 
business, the market is firm at $6 44, and for fancy, $6 50 
ver bbl. The transactions in southern have been at rather 
sole rates: Howard street, 86 12 a 6 18, 4 mos. Baltimore 
common, $6 00, 4 mos. and other descriptions at quotations. 
Ohio con:mon, $6 12 1-2, aad do Canal, fancy, $6 31 a 6 37 
1-2 per bbl. 

Zaltimore, Howard Street, 4 mos. cr. $6 12 a 6 25—do. 
wharf, 86 00 — do. free of garlic, 86 12 a 6 25—Phila- 
delphia do. 4 mos. $6 00 a 6 12—Bredericksburg, lowl'd 4 
mos. $6 00a 6 12—Alexandria, wharf mountain, $6 00a 
6 12—Georgetown, 86 12 a 6 25—Richmond Canal, $6 12 
—do. City, $7 00—Genesee, common, cash, 86 44~do fancy 
brands $6 50 a 656+-Ohio via Cannl, 86 26 a 6 37 Indian 
Mea! in bblis., 83 00 a 3 23. 


PROVISIONS. The most important movements in the 
market the past week have been by auction, comprising 262 
bbls Western clear Pork, at 39 62 a 10 25; 150 do Mess do, 
64775; 90 do Prime, sour anil unsound, 2 87 a3 50 per bbl. 
20 casks Hams 3 3-4 a 4c; 17 casks pickled shoulders 1 3-4 
perlb,4 mos. Also, 70 bbls Western Mess Pork 87 25; 60 
do prime do, 6 50a 675 per bbl. 4 mos; 200 kegs Western 
Lard 6 3-4c per lb. 4 mos. 

Beet—Mess, 4 mo. new bhi. $10 00—Navy—$3 50a 9 00 
-~No. 1 $8 00—do Prime 5 0v a 5 50—-Pork—-Extra clear, 
4mo. bbl. $12—do Clear 310 a Li—do Mess $3 00 a 8 50 
~-do Prime $7 09 a 7 50—do Mess from other States €6 50 
a7 50. 

WOOL. Duty. The value whereof at the place of ex. 
} rlation shall not exceed 8 cts. per pound, free. Al] where- 
1 the value exceeds 8 cts. per pound, 32 per et. ad. val. and 
4 cts per pound. 

Sales of pulled and fleece have heen made to some extent 
al the quoted prices. 


_ Prime or Saxony Fleeces, washed, |b. 47 a 60 c.--Amer- 
ican full blood, do 43 a 46--Do. 3-4 do 40 a 41—Do. 1-2do 
5 a 37—1-4 and eommon do 30 a 32 —Smyrna Sheep, 
washed, 20 a 26-- Do. unwashed, 10 a 14-—Bengasi do 
8 a 10--Saxony, clean, — Buenos Ayres unpicked, 7 a 10— 
do. do. picked, 12 a 16—Superfine Northern pulied lamb 37 





a 42—No. 1 do. do. do. 35 a 37—No. 2 do do do 25 a 39- 
No. 3 do do do 18 a 20. 
HAY, per ton, $20 to 25—Eastern Screwed 819 to 20. 
HOPS. The stock at market is chiefly New Hampshire 
Hops, and not of the first quality. Massachusetts inspec 
tion scarce, and smal] parcels command 12 a 12 1-2 per |b. 
tst sort, Mass. 1841 per ]b 12 a 13. 
CHEESE- -Shipping and 4 meal, 4 to 6c --New 5 toS. 
EGGS, 16 a 25. 
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FARMS #0 R SALE. 

To te sold,a Farm containing about ninety acres of Land, 
beautifully situated, one mile and a quarter from the centre 
of Billerica, on the main road leading from Lowell to Bos- 
ton; 7 miles from the former, and 17 miles from the latter 
place. There is a large Dwelling House thereon, suitable 
for two families; also a large Barn. Also, an establish 
ment built two years since for keeping swine, with an appar- 
atus for boiling with steam, and having every other conve- 
nience for the business. Also a Wood Shed, Chaise House, 
Granary, and Cider Mill House, with a Grater Mill. 

Also, another Farm adjo ning the above, containing about 
thirty-five acres of Land, having a Dwellin: House and large 
Shop built two years ago, for a shoe establishment. Thea 
hove named lands are of an excellent quality of every variety 
of soil, well calculated for profitable farming, and especially 
adapted to Fruit, Hay and Vegetables for market, and con- 
taining more than 800 Fruit Trees-—Said estate can be con- 
veniently divided so as to make three good farms, or the 
shop with five or six acres of land can be sold separately to 
suit purchasers. 

The above property if not previously sold at private sale, 
will be sold at Public Auction on Thursday the 17th of March 
next at 10 o’clock A. M. on the premises. 

Any gentleman from the city, wishing a handsome situa- 
tion for a countey residence, or any farmer o1 mechanic wish- 
ing to purchase, may do well to cal] end view the premises. 

Inquire of the subscriber, living near the same. 

SERENO FISK. 
ist 17M. 
SUN DIALS. 

Just received a f-w of Sheldon & Mocre’s, Sun Dials, a 
very neat and useful article for the purpose.of giving the time 
of day in the garden or field. Price 75 cents., For sale by 
J. BRECK §& CO., No 51 and 62 North Market St. 

Sept 1. 


Billerica, Jan. 19, 1842. 





WILLLS’S LATEST IMPROVED VEGETABLE 


CUTTER. 





This machine surpasses al! others for the purpose of cut 
ting Ruta Baga, Mangel Wurtzel, and other reots The 
greut objection to other machines, is their cutting the roots 
into slices, which makes it almost impossible for the cattle 
to get held of them; this machine with a little alteration, 
cuts them into large or small pieces, of sueh shape asis most 
convenient forthe cattle to eat. It will cut with ease from 
one to two bushel; of roots per minute 

For sale by JOSEPH BRECK & CO., at the New Eng. 
land Agricultural Warehouse, No 51 aud 62 North Market 
Street, Boston. Sept. | 





GRINDSTONES, ON FRICTION ROLLERS. 

Grindstones of different sizes hung on friction rublers and 
moved with a foot treader, is found to be a great improve 
ment on the present mode of hanging grindstones. The 
ease with which they move upon the rollers, renders them 
very easy to turn with the foot, by which the labor of one 
man is saved, and the person in the act of grinding, can 
govern the stone more to his mind by having the complete 
contro! of his work. Stones hung in this manner are be- 
coming daily more in use, andl wherever used, give univer- 
sal satisfuction. The rollers can he attached to stones hun 
in the common way. 

For sale ny JOSEPH BRECK & CO., Nos. 51 and $2 
North Market Boston. July 14 


ground in the best possible manner. The length o 
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HOWARD'S IMPROVED EASY DRAUGHT PLOUGH. 
Great improvements have heen made the past year in the 
form and workmanship of these Ploughs; the mould beard 
has heen so formed as to lay the furrow completely over. 
turning in every particle of grass or stubble, and eaving the 
if the 
mould hoard has be a very much inereased, so that the 
Plough works with the greatest ease, both with respect te 
the holding and the team. The Comittee at the fate trial 
of Ploughs at Worcester, say, 


“ Should our opinion be asked as to which of the Plouvhs 
we shon!d prefer for use on a farm, we might perhaps say to 
the inquirer, if your land is mostty light and easy to work, 
try Prouty & Mears, but if your land is heavy, hard orrochy, 
BEGIN with Mr. Howanp’s.” } 


Atthe above mestiened trial the Howard Pleugh did 
more work, with the same power of team, than any other 
plough exhibited. Ne vther turned more than twentyse sen 
aml one half inches, to the 112 Ibs. draught, while the 
Howard Plough turned twentynine and one half inches, to 
the same power of team! Atl acknowledge that Howard's 
Ploughs are inuch the strongest and most sulrstantially 
made. 

There has een quite an improvement made on the shoe, 
or land side of this Plough, which can be renewed without 
having to furnish a new landside; this shoe likewise secines 
the mould hoard and landside together, and strengthens the 
Plough very much. 

The price of the Ploughs is from $6 to $15. A Plough, 
sufficient for breaking up with four cattle, will cost about 
$i 50, and with cutter $i, with wheeland cutter, $2 58 
extra. 


The above Ploughs are for sale, wholesale and retail, at 
the New England Agricultural Warehouse and Seed Stine, 
Nos. 51 & 52 North Market Street, hy 

JOSEPH BRECK & CO. 


FENCE CHAINS. 





Just received from England, 10,000 feet Chains, suitable 
for Fences or other purposes. For sale hy J. BRECK & 
CO., No. 52 North Market st. April 21 

POUDRETTE. 

500 Barrels Poudrette mav be had en application to the 

subscriber, at $2 per barrel of four bushels each—-delivered 


on board of vessel in this city. Orders by mail, enclosing 
the money will be promptly agended to, if received soon by 
D. K. MINOR, Agent, 120 Nas-ausi, New York. 

Jan, 5, 1342. 


TYS UP CHAINS. 
Just received by 500 Chains for tyeing up Cattle 
These chains, introduced by E. H. Deasy, Esq. of Salem, 
and Col. Jacques, for the purpose of securing cattle to the 
stall, are found te be the satest and most convenient mode 
of fastening cows and oxen tothe stanchion. 
For saie ly Je BRECK & CO., No 62 North Market o&. 


FARM IN LEXINGTON 

For sale, a farm in.Lexington knewn as the Lastings 
Place, containing about 120 acres, adjoining the Farm of 
E. Phinney. The land is of excellent quality, well stocked 
with. fruit trees, and a good supply of young wood. For 
terms apply at this office, or of Kk. PHINNEY, living near 
the premises Lexington, Feb. 9, 1842. 





FOR SALE, 
A few pairs of Mackay and Berkshire PIGS. from 2 to 4 
mouths oll. Kk. PHINNEY. 
Lexington, Feb. 9 


DRAFT AND THRACE CiiaAtNns, 
Just received by Packet Coromenda, 
400 pair Trace Chains, suitable for Ploughiug. 
200 “* Truck and leading Chains 
200 “ Drait Chains, For saleby J. BRECK & CO,, 
No. 52 North Market st. ° Aprilai 


GRINDSTONES 


An extensive assorimevt of Water and Lland Grindsteres 
constantly on hand and for saleby AMMIC. LOMBARD 





& CO. 13 Lewis's Wharf. isly. Nov. 1%, 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 


THE BKATER'’'S SONG. 
BY EPHRAIM PEABODY. 
Away, away, our fires stream bright 
Along the frozen river, 
And their arrowy sparkles of brilliantlight 
On the forest branches quiver. 
Away, away, for the stars are forth, 
And on the pure snows of the valley, 
Ina giddy trance the moonbeams dance— 
Come, let us our comrades rally. 


Away, away, o’er the sheeted ice, 
Away, away, we go; 

On our steel-bound feet we move as fleet 
As the deer o'er the Lapland snow. 

What though the sharp north winds are out? 
The skater heeds them not; 

*Midst the laungh.and shout of the joyous rout, 
Gray winter is forgot. 


*T is a pleasant sight, that joyous throng 
In the light of the reddening flame, 

While with many a wheel on the ringing steel 
They wage their riotous game ; 

And though the night-air cutteth keen, 
And the white moon shineth coldly, 

Their home hath been on the hills I ween, 
They should breast the strong blast boldly. 


Let others choose more gentle sports, 
By the side of the winter's hearth, 
Or at the ball or festival, 
Seek for their share of mirth; 
But as for me,'away, away, 
Where the merry skaters be, 
Where the fresh wind blows and the smooth ice 
glows— 
There is the place for me. 





Tue Barrie or Bunker Hitt.—Any facts in 
relation to this memorable battle are always read 
with peculiar interest, when they come, as do the 
following, from an eye-witness and actor in that 
desperate struggle. The subjoined is from the 
Hampshire Gazette : 

“The following particulars, which sre strictly 
true, were gathered from Sergeant Buxton, an old 
man who served his country long and faithfully, 
and who after the war lived many years on my 
grandfather's farm, in C parish, in the State 
of Connecticut. ‘The old man said, that as he was 
standing on the hill the night before the battle, 
Putnam came along and threw down some rails, 
telling the soldiers to throw up the intrenchment 
pretty much as these rails lay. The soldiers went 
to work with great spirit, and “ Old Put” passed on. 
Buxton remained at the works all night, and in the 
morning hastened to join his regiment. You have 
probably seen it stated, in some of the many ac- 
counts of this battle, which you may have read, 
that one regiment, either through cowardice of its 
Colonel, or from some other motive, (probably not 
from any other motive,) kept aloof and did not en- 
ter the battle. Buxton, (who was a sergeant in 
this regiment,) says that every face in it but one, 
was burning with impatience and anger. ’T was 
too much for Buxton; he stepped up to his captain 
and asked him, ‘ whether or not he should be con- 
sidered as a deserter if he left the ranks of the 
cowardly rascal?’ The captain told him that he 
had no authority to let him go, but that he would 








do it. Buxton, anda number more who 
heard this, immediately sprang from the ranks and 
ran with all speed to the intrenchment. They 
reached it just as their friends were preparing to 


| fire the second time. A moment after entering, 


| Buxton saw Gen. Putnam, who came along, and | 
‘told him, himself, not to fire till the whites of the | 


|enemy’s eyes were visible, and then to take de- 
| liberate aim, with a steady hand, and fire low, after 
| that, to fire as fast as he could. He also saw, at 
'a little distance, Warren standing in his farmer’s 
| frock, encouraging the men. A stillness reigned 
for a little while, and then came the word fire! 
They did so, and the next moment saw blood flow- 
|ing in torrents. The effect was tremendous, “ Oh, 
| how they fell!” exclaimed the old man, as he re- 
| jated it. 


ithe agonies of death. 

} 4 Again the British fled, and again they rallied 
‘and poured into the intrenchment. ‘Then came the 
desperate affray, and lastly the order to the Ameri- 
cans to ‘take care of themselves.’ They did so, 
'and retreated in confusion over the neck, across 
which cannon balls from the flotilla were constant- 
ly flying. As Buxton was passing with the rest, 
over the neck, he saw ahead of him one of his 
townsmen. His first thought was, I'll go and 
speak to him, and he sprang forward to touch him. 
At that instant a cannon ball from the floating bat- 


“}tery cut the man intwo, and Buxton, leaping over 


his mangled body, passed silently on. When these 
brave men were out of danger, they meta great 
crowd of their countrymen loaded with -arms and 
provisions forthem. Buxton saw his own father 
leading a horse laden with eatables ; he told what 
they were, and mentioned among the rest two large 
cheeses, He says that the excitement was intense. 
Old grey-headed men came riding in on their long- 
tailed mares, grasping their long muskets, and 
eagerly asking, ‘ where are they ? where are they 7 


crowd could hardly be prevented from rushing pell- 
mell into Boston. If they had, the shock would 


ing but death can quell. J.C. M.” 





Old Deacon M., was the only storekeeper in a 
pretty little village “up country,” and used to take 
great pleasure in catechising the youth who might 
visit his store. One day a ragged urchin entered, 
who seemed to the deacon a fit subject upon which 
he might exercise his questioning powers. Patting 
him on the shoulder, he asked—* My son, what’s 
the strongest thing you know of ?” The lad thought 
a moment, then scratching his bump of communica- 
tiveness through a hole in his hat, answered— 
‘*Why, I reckon marm knows: she’s tarnal strong 
herself—she can lick dad any time, and she said 
that the butter I got here t’ other day, was the strong- 
est thing she ever seed yet—for that was so strong 
she could’nt hold it after she got it down !’—Mass. 
Plowman. 





“Jim,” said Solomon Hubbard the other day to 
his unpromising son—* Jim, if you are always as 
jazy as you are now, how on earth do you expect 
to get a living ?” 

“ Why, father, I’ve been thinking, (and mother 
says it’s a good tdee,) that when I’ve got my 
growth Ill be a revolutionary pensioner !”—East- 
ern paper. 





In an instant, eleven hundred men tum- | 
‘bled to the earth together, and Jay struggling in| 


He says that the prevailing spirit was such that the | 


have been most tremendous, for such a spirit noth- | 


ae 


| answer for it that no disgrace would ensue if he’ An Irishinan was speaking of the excellence of 
should 


a telescope. “ Do you see that wee speck on the 
hill yonder? That now is my old pig, though it 
is hardly discernable; but when I look at him 
through this glass, he appears so near that I can 
almost hear him grunt.” 





Query. —Why is a young lover popping the 
question, like a tailor running a hot goose over a 
suit of clothes? We knew you’d guess it.—Be- 

cause he is pressing a suit. 








Why are buckwheat cakes like the chrysalis ? 
|D’ ye give itup? Because they make the butter- 


Sly. 
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AGRICULTURAL IMPLEMENTS, &e 
The Proprietors of the New England Agricultural Ware- 
| house and Seed Store No. 51 and 52 North Market street, 
| would inform their customers and the public generally that 
| they have on hand the most extensive assortment of Agri- 
} cultural and Horticultural Tools to be found in the United 
| States. Part of which are the following ; 


1000 Howard's Patent Cast! 100 doz. Cast Steel Shovels. 





Iron Ploughs 150 “ Common do. 

300 Common do. do. 100 “ Spades. 

200 Cultivators. 500 “ Grass Scythes, 

100 Greene’s Straw Cutters.) 300 “ atent Snaiths. 

50 Willis’ do. do. 200 ‘* Common do. 
100 Common do. do. 500 “ Hay Rakes. 
100 Willis’ Patent Corn} 200 “ Garden do. 

Shellers. 200 “ Manure Forks. 

50 Common do do. | 300 “ Hay do. 
2uv0 Willis’ Seed Sowers. 500 Pair Trace Chains, 
50 ‘ Vegetable Cutters} 100 “ Truck do. 

50 Common do. do. 100 Draft do. 

200 Hand Corn Mills. 500 Tieup do. 

200 Grain Cradles. 50 doz. Halter do. 

100 Ox Yokes. 1000 yards Fence do. 
1500 Doz- Scythe Stones. 25 Grind Stones on rollers. 
3000 * Austin’s Rifles. 

March 17. 





GREEN’S PATENT STRAW CUTTER. 





JOSEPH BRECK & CO. at the New England Agnew). 
tural Warehouse and Seed Store Nos. 51 and 52 North Mar- 
ket Street, have for sale, Green’s Patent Straw, ys and 
Stalk Cutter, operating on a mechanical principle not before 
applied to any implement for this purpose, The most prom- 
inent effects of this application, and some of the consequent 
peculiarities of the machine are: 

1. So great a reduction of the quantum of power requisite 
to use it, that the strength of a half grown boy is sufficient 
to work it efficiently. 

2. With even this moderate power, it easily cuts two bush- 
els a minute, which is full twice as fast as has been claimed 
by any other machine even when worked by horse or steam 

ywer. 

3. The knives, owing to the peculiar manner in which they 
cut, require sharpening less often than those of any other 
straw cutter. eu 

4. The machine is simple inits construction, made and put 
together very strongly. It is therefore not so liable as the 
complicated machines in general use to get out of order. 
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Terms, $2 per year in advance, or $2 52 if not paid 
within thirty days. 

N. B.—Postmasters are permitted by law to frank all 
sabseriptions and remittances for newspapers, without 
expense to subscribers. 
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TUTTLE AND DENNETT, PRINTERS. 














